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A'BSTRACT 

The development of Arctic Canada's resources has ^ 
historically been guided by two contrasting administrative 
approaches: one favoring the free play of* profit motives in a ^ , 
.-laissez-faire market economy and the other the * coordination, of • 
development thrcmgh^formalized goy^rpment planning. In both, v 
approaches, Eurocanaiairau^ ^e the domin,ant figures, nhile. Eskimos are 
depressed and subservient. Against this background, a third approach 
*to ^development is emerging — the Arctic cooperative lovement. This 
movement aims to encourage Eskimos to participate directly in the 
development of their communities. Felly Bay, an isolated Eskimo 
comm^uiiity on Simpson Peninsula, joined the Arctic cocperatiVie 
movement in 1966. The coop's first priority is, to satisfy the - 
immediate, basic needs of the community for 'an Eskimo-cwued retail 
c^store arad for a producers* , coop to encourage local industry. Today", 
its program is one of the most ambitious of , the Arctic coops 
involving tourism, large-scale commercial fishing, and air transport. 
At present, ev^ry family is a member c£ the coop, and all decisions 
are made through the elected board of directors and executed by the 
coop manager and his staff^ To date^ coop ventures have been 
successful; community morale is high and cocg^re venues coetinue to 
i*ncrea^e. Yet, local initiative is often cuttailed by poor 
communication between. the village and the myriad of government 
agencies regulating Northern "^velopm^nt. (Authcr/NQ)- 
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A COOPERATIVE CGMMUNITV " 

The development of Arctic Canada's resqu'rces has hiatorjc- 
allybe«o guided by two contrasting administrative appccwches: 
onft favfering the fr«e play of profit ffjotlyfis-itr 9i..l^iBsez-fe^irB 
market economy* and the other the coordination of de\/elopm»nt: 
through formalized governmenig^planning. In both approachts, 
Eurocanadians are the dominatrt ifigures,* while Eskimos are.de- 

a presBBd and subservient* Against this background, a third ap- 

* ^ ' ' . « 

proach to development is emerging ~ the Arctic cooperative v 
mdvement. — with the objective of encouraging Eskimos to parti- 
cipatB d'l'rettly in the dBveloproent of their communities* 

Pally Bay, an isolatefl Eskimo community on Simpson Penin- 
sula, Joinad the' Arctic coopjSrative.,movBm8nt in 19$6* Its pro- 
graw is ons of the roost ambitioys of the Arctic coops involving 
tourism, commarcial fiahing, and air transport. To date, coop 
ventures have baan auccas^fyl; commurrity' morale is high and - 
coop' revanMas contirHje to incraeaa^ Vet, loqai initiativB is 
often curtailed by poor cofamunldation betueen the village anc^ 
thB myriad of government agencies regulating Northern develop*- 
mant. t . - . 
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' * A COOP ERATIUE CqKMUNITY' ' V/. * 

The devBlopmBnt of Arctic Canada's resources has histor- 
lcalj.y been guided by two contrasting administrat^ive ^gj^rbaches: 
ohs fax/oring. the free play of profit motives in a laissez-faire 

markei' economy 4|nd the other co-ordinating development through 

1 • ' ' ft • . ^ f., , — — —.^^ 

1- • • 

formalized government -planning. In- both approaches, Eurocana- 

1 . • , 

tians are the dominant" figures, while the Eskimos are depressed 

|nd subservj^ent . • ^ / 

Undyr trtp' laissez-faire philosophy, private developers are 
' ^ . * *' 

aXtSlumd a free hpnd in extracting the resources of a region and ' 

in dealing with, the Eskimo, ^lilhat all too often^ results frojn 

this philosophy is the subordination^ of Eskimo Interests to the , 

quest for qulqk profits- by transient whiter. In the planned 

edt3nomy',» the Canadian Federal Gov'ernment operates In a paterna- 

*t * . * . 

llstlc manner, protecting Eskimos from economic exploitation, 

but excluding them from resource, development decision-making. 

Agal/iBt this background, a third approach to development is 

« 

emerging; In the Canadian Arctic—the Arctic' cooperative movement. 
\In 1959, the first twer Arctic cooperatives were Incorporated. 
Withlr/the next decade, *twenty-sBveh more were organized by ttie' 
t^lmoa with .lihe aasistance of the Federal and territorial gove'rn 
' mants. Their main objectives are to provide a means of encouyag^ 
ing Eskimos to participate directly In the economic development 
ofl the Arctic through the" promotion of cooperativa^ownersnip and 
eriterpriaa and >^to provide a roethod of maximizing econoitiic re- 
tii^rns in 'Arctic communities from local bueiness and/entetprjise. 



Hdui luell •ond village coop la faring in' the Canedian, Arctic is 
the subject of this paper. 



ENUIRDNMENT AND CONTACT HISTORY 



Pellyj^Bay, the^fif^fiwes tern, arm of -the Gulf of Boo|/hia, is 
located east o^^^pson Perhinsula in the Northuiest Tex/itories 
'(Fig. l)^0mB village of Pelly Bay is nestled among the huge 
PrecBjJ^ian rdcfc outcrops 'running along the soutHiuest coast of 
Smjf^on Peninsula at ajpproximately fife'' 53' north latitude and BS'' 
>y uBsti'ongitude., * ' . * , * 

/PellV B$y lies well within the tundra climatic and vegeta- 
tiort^one. The »ean daily temperatures for January and July, 
'approximately -20*' R and 'tS** F jrespectively , limit .vegetation " 
igxowth to a Epical tund!r,av8nvlronn)8nt of -hearty "^shrubs, tufted 




grass, and i lichens -and robsass.y^et, despite the, greatly re-\^- 
stricted season of plant produ'cif'ibn an adequate; land, and marine 
wildlife population is native to thp region. Hunting conditions 
were extrsmaly ^|ootl In aboriginal times. ' Thf Eskimos told Ras- , 
mussen, the Danish Bxplor^rrBthr^ographsr, they knew nothijig of . 
hunger and times of distress. Their hunting, year was evenly 
divided between cariboui musi^xea, seals- 'and salmoh/ and if one 

♦ . ' \ ' ' > Li 

occupation failed thay always had ranother ^to fall' bgck on. 

' » ' * 

Both the ringed and. bearded apajLs are available in Pelly 
Bay while, during the fail,' the rivers a^^nd Cii-th , Arctic char, 
a member of the -salmon family* Prioii to ^the Introduction .pf ^ 
firearms, lafrgs^^erda of caribou -ulgrated ttr Bodthia PenlnsuiLa 
during the sifmmet, and throughout the year hefd^ of musk-oxen"" 
grazed cn. the tundra aouthi of Peily Bay* ' Arctic foxes, impor- ' 
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*tant in the contact economy, are common near -th«* ice-edge, al cmg 
'n boundaries* of the bay* 
Tbe^area surrounding R<8lly Bay is' inhabited by the Aryilig- 
Tf'juarraiiJt X4tie jDsople of thdf bibpne^lSTth the uihales)* The> name ^ 
^ 13 derived from ^-mqc^J:tfrtnf ormation whose outline resembles* 

uihafaa on. tjie surface of the water^ the ftame refers singularly 
" -ttrtE'^opographic feature, for whales played no role in the ^ 

— AWillgjuarwiut 'a Bubsistence economy. 

>> 

The Aryiligjuaymiut are the eastern^ branch of the N|JJ8il- * 
ingnluti^or *^people of the seal*** In aboriginal times, the 

[n^iut wars-a loosely, organized group » sharing a common 
^ mpd^ of IJjfjjDg-'^m^Treely IrTterroarrying* Uhen Rasrrtussen f i;rst 
contacted them in 1923, they nuwbeped 259 people, with 5^ of thi© 
living ^arQund Pelly Bay. 
' Histo'rical^ly,' the vast expanses of aea-ice and tiundxa sep- 
arating PeX^ Bay f rdm ^Eurocanedian outposts .played an important. 

- role in ^^mperlng the nature anil 'intensity at contact* Year- 
round -ice conditions in the Gulf of Boothia pi^avented penetra- 
tion bf Pelly Bey- by sea, while overland journeys across the *^ 
tundra were, and stilT are, both hazardous and costly. 

As B iresult, the. Afvlllgjuarrolut were spared the disruptive 
. influjBnces of the. uihalers and early traders*< Furtherr^re, nei- , 
ther the commerciel- trading interests nor the Royal Canadian 
MoQnted Police (RCHP) ha^e ever established operations ^t PeUy^ 
^ Bay* ^ The only perwanerttly based EurbcehadianinatitMtion oper- 
ating eftong^ the Arvillfljuarmlut 'until the post Utorld War 11 
peritfji was the Roman Cj^Jthollc mlealon, Tqunded in 1935* '-"^ 
• When the anthropologist, Balikci,> studied* the Arviligjuar- 
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miut in 1959, Pelly Bay refc^ained one rff the fpost "Isolated, self- 



suf Mcient 'C0mmunlti68 in Arc 



Canada uith only a nxinimant of 



^participation In the market economy. Balikci categorized their 
, roe'thQds of procuring a livelihood as a • • transformed- sub- 



ac^i 



sistence economy . . . ch^racjterized by highly succesj&ful rifle 

^ ^ ' ^ ^' , ' . . * 

sealing ,> net fishing and the absence of sV.stematic trapping with 

trapliries.*"* Nevertheless, the- encirclement- of the region 
.(beginning in the 1920*s) by trading posts and potlce detach- 
ments increasingly drew thB--Arvi-l-i-Qt}Uarflfiut^n:^,"Ettrp 
sphei^ea of influence end altered basic ecological patterM 
(Fig. 2). ' . ' . ' ' * ^ 

Tht.SBtabllshnent of Hudson's Bay Company posts at Repulse 
Bay, .200 miles aoulheast of Pelly .Bay, and at Simpson .Strait on 

King biiillam lalapd provided the Arvillgju^rm^ts regular access 
' I , ' • 

to firearms, ammunition, and iron utensils. UJheh Rasmussen 
■visited them in 1923, he notdd important changes in theirmaTer- 
* ial culture and hunting efficiency. Armed with ri)^lea,_thB 
Eskimae killed more caribou and musk-oxen; in a few moments, than 
was possible all saqaon long with spears and bows* . Rasmussen 'js . 
account of the destruction i^eeulting from ''a rifle daribou' hunt 
parallels the ecological uif easiers reported elsewhere- in the 
Arctic:.^ 

c A' shout resounded through the -camp and. Wen we all rushed 
out 9 we saw the first gpeat herda of caribou coming trotting 
down over the hills eaat of the Eettlament^. ; All the men 
seized their guns and hunting Uige, * and, 'moment later they 
lay cdncealed bare and there aipong the hummocks that the 

^animala wo^ld have to pass. This wqs the fix^st real cardbou 
Hljtfasacre of tha^t autumn, and theref ore' thay. approached un7 

.suspiciously at, the sami) quick trot down towards th^e shore, 
until 'a deafening vollSY of rifle fire suddenly^checked them 
' * all. . . . Shot 6fter nho't cracked, animal after animal turn- 



' bled over among theii terror strickerv comperviona, until th^ 
. whole cavBlcade spilth up inio' e number of small flocks as if 
by prearrangBment and galloped back to the interior orf thtf 
' Island*^ . * ; * . ' 

In 9 feu, years, tha slaughter^ took its tolL on tne great 

he'rds^* 8y 1930, the caribou no longer migrated to their -^summer 

/ ' a ' ' 

grazing grounds on Boothia Peninsula* } 

The- Arviligjuarmiut/iuprre fortunate ^o have an^ale seal and 

fish resourees a\7ailablB to rrffset^the reduction of caribou 

t ' 

meat; But the. scarcity of , caribou skins for winter clothing 
created n6iu prbbleraa of adaptation requiring leftgthy hunting 
trips to the interior , south of f'elly Ba^, and a Qroiuing de\- 
pendence pri ths* trader's imported clothing. Trading post' 
clothing is a poor substitute for the insulated caribou skin 
garm'enta and is usually worn by the luomen and children. The 
men require the protection of, the caribou skins in order to 
spend long hours in. the open hunting and cheeking traplines. 

RCMP detachiients encirfiled the Arviligjusrmiut approxi- 
mately ^he same time as the trading poats and Rasmussen'g 
report reveals the Eskimos' sarly^ concern about their indepen- 
dence in relation to the policed *An Eskimo involved .iFK-a-^ 

village killing related- his fears to Raaroussen:/ - . 

' ■* 
• • • I luas told that white men luould come" up from Chester- 
field and take me auiay to punish m&' ln the white man's way. 
i blhita.men Were Masters in our country end t>iey would ttake 
;.mB liome to theit own land, where everything would be wild 
and strange to me.g' - ^ 

Another Eskii^o discussed the many problems that arise when 

a man lives the life of hunter in freedom under his own re- . 
• • • 

sponsibility. He felt it was neceaaary to live according to 
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.•one's own custoihs, but contact made this difficult and ''Mis. 
countrymein • . • uibtb often apt to have a bad conscience uhen- 
evBr they met lijhite men.^y* / ' ' . ' * \ 

The iropact of the RCHP an aqency of caltural .change is ' 
difficult to asess in the cage of Pelly Bay. The above stata^ 
roents* 4ndlcate ^n awareness by the Eskimos of,, the police's , ^. 
ultimaJiB authority in matters , of social control.- Yist, the geo-. 
graphical isolation aeparating Pplly Bay from the regional , 

T * * * 

« 4 

police detachfnents dimin^sh§d" their impact on the daily liv/e^ 'Of 
:thQ Arviligjuarmiut. Only after 1950, when the RCMP.> ujere .oerma- 
nently stationed at SpencB,Bay, have regular yearly: patrols • 



visited Pally Bay. . , . . ' 

ThB Roman Catholit mi^si^n, founhdd in 1935, is the central 

Eurocanadian institution in 4he aontact history of, Pelly Bav- 

Thc reaidtnt prltat .rewainrtl the only white inhabitant among- th^ 

Arviligjuafmiut until q acfiool teacher, hired far the neuily 

conatrQcta'd goyarnment aleippentary schdol,- arrived in 196^. In • 

the abaence.of other contact agants, the. missionary assutned a* 

domi^iant position in communitV^daciaions. In the words of fatlher 

Van de Vtflde, the veteran missionary a^ Pelly Bay: 

Once a missionary haa been accepted and adopted by a triba,^ 
^ ha poaaeaaea conaidarajDle authority. They will listen, tcu^ 

him .voluntarily" and conform their conduct with hie teathinqs: 
t the adults as well as tha children*.:,* 

The misaionary'a influence stammad from his central role in 

a number 6f community activities. Ha performed religious duties, 

provided medical care, *and ^inatructed the Eakimos in the rudi-, 
♦ • • • • / ' 

manta of fori^l education and Canadian 'law. In addition, the . 
mia&ion housed a ismall trading atoro 'in order to reduce^ the need 



The* store 



For long JoiirnBys to Hudson Bay Compani/ posts, 
sfocked'ahly the basic essentials: amrpunition, lr*on tools, "te^, 
tobaccp, sugar> lard, flour, and imported clothing. ^ * . 

ThQ J\rvilig juarmi-ut uerp f orty>ialB.*in their relationship 
with the evangelizing .component of 'Eurocanadian cultunst qn tu«i ^ 
^counts; First, their community uias nevnr fragmented by the- 
competition between riual missio'naries rcaid4|)9> among them, and 
sacond, the xesident missionaries, Father Henry and later ^ Father 
Wan d'e Uelde, 'wisely used their influence to promote the Eskimo's' 
reliance on local food resources and^to fimit their inv/olvement * , 
with trapping. and the market economy, . - 

Father Henry* .encouraged the Eskimos to maintain their Kar- 



Izin^ 



poon throwing and bow and arrow sj^ills^by- regularly organ 
' ' /- 12 

contests with* prizes. Both missionaries, discouraged intensive 

* - * ' . • * • ' 

trapping and trading for nonessential items. In t.he' mid 1950 Vs, - 

when ai Distant Early Warning (DEUl) site w^s being const^uctecf 12^ 

raiies sQutheast of the village, Fathet Uen de \/plde judiciously 

- , , V . • si? 

counseled the Eskimo men rpt to abandon their hurrtJlng cycle for^^ 

wage eraploymerjt^ . <^ " '^^^ 

Father. Uari de "^U^ldp 's action .was well-foundejj*. ' The disi^up-- 

tive effects of the DEUJ Une^upon, the liiestern Canadign^ Arctic 

, ■ • . ' . - 13 : 

lEskimos*' are described in a. special report by Ferguson* / D^iring 

V • ** * 

thft construction phase, the^^d^ets of the ^workers* * fam^ilies^ deter- 
iorated.. Eskimo fathers,-. working fuii-time, ate at the mess haLl 
while thd'J.x families relied an expensive "imported 'Hudson "^s Bay 
Company fqpd. The Eskimo 'men; performed unekilled^tasks artd, of, 

« - • V 

course, once the *sitB con.ptrUctlon wasrxompleted their^jobs! 




... -r: T-'.?^- 



1936. 



T|»8 Ronan ^athoilc alsaion erectBd by^Father H^ntywln 




Tha preaent miasion jcamplax* 
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ended, Ifeavlng them to face the'dlf f icult problem* of readjust.' 
ment'to a subsistende^SB^omy-wlth limited opportunities for •* 
making a cash income* ' * 

^ . ' ■ ^ ' - . • • v 

Thus,' due to tt\e special qombination of envtrdnmental and 
historical factors, tt\e Arviligjuarmiut never feceiygjd the full 
brunt, of the disruptive forces of disease and exploitation thai 
decimated populations and destroyed the native social organization 
of mdre accessible Eskimo communiti^^' Among the Arviligjuarmiut, 
native institutions of leadership and community control remained 
intact serving ad the foundations for the modern cdmmtinity to 
build ypon. • • - ' 

THE MODERN COOPERATIUE- BASED 'COMMUNITY 

Government sponsored ^comraUnity development programs ip ed- 
ucaticrn, health, welfare, houeing, and^wage epiployment ar6. brlng- 
ing about dramatic changes in the iaolatedv giej.f-suf f icient Pelly 
Bay doHununity Balikci described In 1959. Toget.her these prjograrns^ 
are producing changes in the educatiojial. attainment , settlement 
pattern,* resource Utilization, population and, most importantly, 
in the Eskimos* attitudes and expectations about the future stqtus 
of their community • ^ / , 

To begin uith, a ^najoriLty of the Eskimos under tumn!;y-five 
can, today, converse in En^'ish ae a consequence of atteoiling 



the federal school built in' 1962.^ Prior to 1967, the op^y per- 

~- : i '-jr-v^ ^- ^^^^ 

m^anent buildings in the settlement ti'elonged. to the mission and 

the government. The Eskimos stili lived ify igloos during the . 

winter and tents iii the summer-. Then in ,1^67, the Federal Gov- 

ernmeht provided Pelly Bpi^with thirty;-tujo new* homes under the 




The Federal day school offering grades 1 ^ Qi^ 




Eskimo Rental Housing Proje^. Rents are ptara^ad on the basis 
^of 9 family's ability to pay. In 1969, the gov/elrjiment located 
a medical^ clinic in the community and stafCed it u/ith a. quali- 
fied nurse, thereby replacing and expanding the. medical services 
prev/iously supplied by the mission. Cases requiring intensiva 
care are airlifted to Cambridge Bay of Yellouknife ufhere doctors 
arr on duty. , ^ ' . 

All toll, t^e addition of the school and medicaT clinic 
added three uhltes' to the community. Thi^ -numb.er, combined 
^ulth the ttjdO priests, one brother, and tuo nuns serving the' 
mission, brings to eight th^ number of uhltcs residing in Pelly 

Bay. Is ■ ' ■ 

A coop, Irrt'roduced in 1966, has be.come the m^Jor institatiom 
for economic and social change at Pelly fiayJ The first priority 
of the coop is to satisfy the immediate, basic needs of the 
community for an Cskimo-Auned retail store ^^nd for* a p1?oducers' 
toop to encourage local /industry. The retail store or consu'm- 
ers' coop supplies the community^ lo^ith food and dry goods, uhil^ 
the producers' branch purchases handicrafts from .the community 
artisans and meat, fish, and furs from the hunters. 

Currently, the Es^cinios through their coop are veYituring 
into three neu ai:eas: commercial air tran^PP^rt, tourism, and 
large-scale commercial fishing. If these activities at^ieve 
their expected potential, th^ economy of Pelly Say urill fe^e 
totally revolutionized. . . ' . . 

Lastly, the rapid population growth at Pelly -Bay from 120 
in 1959 to approximately 2Q0 *in 1971 Its .tangible evidfelicfe of the 
improvements occurritig in health services, education, and the 

■ " 
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ec/onomy. Nearly fifty percent or the population is under f if- 
teen years of ago. ^ - ^ ^ 

In terms of promoting Eskimo sufficiency ir\ economic and 



sdcial organization, the coop is '^clearly tlie niost significants 

• ' ' i • ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

development at Pblly. Bay. Its econotnip ^nd onggnizational 

structure forms the basis of the modern commgnity/ . 

4^ ThV/Koomiut (people of the^^ver) ^cooperative u/as incorpo- ' 
rated in August of 1966 after consultation betiu^en government 
cooperative advisors and community leaders. ^An initial loan of 
approximately $16|000 by the jp^epartment of Indian Affairs arid ^ 
Northern, Development 'a Eskimo Loan Fund provided the early fi~ • 
napctal ^backing for the enterprise. At^ present, every family at 
Pel 1^ Bay .is a member and^ all decisions are made through the 
elected board of directors and executed by the, coOyp* manager and 
his staff. < - ^ ' 

The five meniber board of directors is the pivotal bojdy 
Uithin the coop organization. The directors are the spokesmen 
for the^rfiembership in dealing usi%^ the coop's employees, ^nd j.n 
formulating policies and assuring that they are* carried out* 
Eacn^^i^ector is elected by the membership for a three- 
year term. It^ta the directors' responsibility *tO" consider the 



members' vieius and to inform them of decisions made at -the ujeekl 



board meetings. .The Eskimos feel the luepkly meetings ate. nec- 
essary to keep ias^jea from piling- up* Once a year, the ^^tire 
membership- meets to hear tha di^ector^^. progress report on 

cGTop activitie^'a , to aelact replacements^ for directors uihose 

* * " ' ♦ ** 

t^rme hsve expired, and to revisii future plans* 

THe board is madt up of traditional leaders respected in* 
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the cQmmunity for their hunting skills ind general leadefship J ^ 
abilities. Their average age in 1966 uaS U7 j^ears, and in I97i, 
4*0 years. The di^ctora' lack of formal education, fluency in 
English, and in record, keeping limits their effectiveness in ^ ' 
dealing with certain technicdl problems of the coop. 'Yet, at ine 
8an|8. time, these traditional leadBrs "are indispensable in ofgan- 

izing community aupport .for the coop projects. 

( * ■ ' 

Tha directors are assisted by the secretary-treasurer who 

la in charge of accounting, correspondence, and the keeping of 
minutea at' all meeting^.. In the absence of qualified, Eskimos, 
the t'ura village priests, Fathers Goussaert and Lorson have filled 
this position since the inception of the coop.- 

The actual day-to-day operation of the Kodmiut. Coop retail 
store and. 'thlf-purchaaing of the members '. products is the respony* 
sibility of the '(jineral manager and his staff. All are young , 
man in their twenties who speak fluent EFiglish and have re^ 
ceived aoroe vocational training in southern. Canada. .The gan- 
, Bral manager, John Ningark, graduatad f rom the three-month 
program for cooparators at the Ulestarn Cooperative College, in , 
Saskatoon, Saakatchauan. 

Since ita inception in 1966, the hoomiut Cooperati\/e has 
auccaaafully ejtparidad ita economic activities each ytfar. Table 1 
charts the averall growth for the flrat four years. The sales 
column tncludJa revenues from the major coop activities: retail- 
ing government conatruc'tion and aervlce contracts/ and the "mar- 
kBt#ng of local products. The retail store is the -core activity 
of the coop contributing, approximatfly 65 percent of the sales 
revenues. RetalUng i'a follouwd in imp&rtance as a 'revenue 
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TABLE I-AAINUAL RE\/EI\IUES OF THE KOOMIUT eOGPEfy^rrJE , 1966-t970 



.YEAR 


' SALfS 


NET 
SAVINGS 


•PArR.OWASe 

HEtJArt;^ 


1967 . 


$l'»'t,Q92 " 


% '} , 387 


• $2,582 


1968* 


233,6't3 / 


8^168 


• "[6,378 


19&9 


191,87U 


13,067 


10,507 


1970. 


2«»3,286 


15,&*5 


13,380 " 



•The largp sarningqfor 1968 include builtiihg supplies in 
the amount of $7Q,00Q for the new mission at Pelly Bay*^ 
SOURCE : Annual Rsporta of the Koomiut Cooperative 
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source by the* income fi^m a govefcnment 'contract io Supply mu-: 
nicipal services to the CDmmunitvl. lA 1^7£1, the coop received 
3^8, 000, to provide water and fuel oil delivery, garbage pick-up, 
and sewage disposal for the thirty-two homes built by the Eskimo . 
Rental Housing Project in 1967. j ' .-=^ 
The coop^is making modest gains in the marketing of -local ^ 
products, but^l revehues are still well below thoa^ from ratailinq* . 
and goO'ernment bQQi^G*«^f- T6tal Teyenues paid, by the -coop for. 
handicrafts, mainly soapsjon^^ and ivory, /carvings, increased fron 



3m 



$13,000 in 1967 to *25,000 in 1970, and have replaced the contact 

r 

economy occupatidn of hunting and' trapping as a source of cagh 

income. In 1970, th^rty-tiiio,' women and thirteen meni^ald handir 

crafts and carvings .to the coop. Individual incomes ranged from 

/<Lbs8 than $100 to a high of *$2;250. In contrast, twenty hunters ^ 
- ^ - , ^ . • . ' / • . ' 

^ and^trappers earned approximately* $10,000 collectively for their 

furs^ and sealskins. ' ^^^jjpl 

the, coop regularly purchases fish and raeat from the hunters ' 

For sale in the retail store. This "service allows tr-aditional 

/ hunters to mar.fcs4^ th6ir surplus and receive a limited cash in<:ome, 

^ At the same /time, the fish arfdrmeat market stimulates cortsumption 

^ of Incal foods by members ^of the community who ^ are full-time wage 

employees. . * " - • , 

• ,\ Sales revenues and economic activities are one way .ofi evalr. 

^ ' 
n "^^^"9 the coop*s impact on the comwunLty. Equally important ^is 

. * ' * \ . ' * \ 

^ the wage income generated through the Qoop for its employees. 

Twelve Pelly Bay Eskimos;^re classified as^ull-time u^ge 

• ^ / ' ' • * " • 

employees. Five work for various government agencies operating ^ ^♦ 

^ ^ f < ' ' 

\ in the community and seven are* employed by the *t:oop. All* toll, 

^ERiC - ' ' 21 / / ' 



ths coop paid'-out $26,^00 in salaries for its employees in 19^70. 
In addition', coop^ related enterprises provUpe the majority of the 



.Cdsh inaome — 1^35, LTOO in 1971-rfor the x:arvers, hunl^srs, and trap- 

^ ■ > ' " ' / ■ 

pers. - ' , • - d ' ' 

"The patronage i*B|iate (coli^mn 3 Table 1 ) -is another means of 

distributi-ng wealth' 1;hjcough the (toop to 'the active membei^a. Af- 

ter the coop^s yearl\;r savingb are determy>edf a member receives 

" ^ . • / .to- . " ' 

a rebate computed oq the cash, amot^n^^or^his' business u/ith the ^ 

coop* Currently, tha Koomigit Coop 's'' policy is to pay a member 

half his rebate in cash and predit the other half to his share 

of capital in tha coop, Irr, this way, a member increases the 

ampunt of his personal savings in the coopj^ while t^e coop does 

not lose the use of the savings for further expansion. 

NEliJtDIRfCI.IONS:. PROBLEMS-.AND PROSf?ECTS ' 

' The economic accomplishments achieved by ttia Eskimos 

through their coop in the first feu years of its operation are 

, y ' ^ ^ ' ; ' . 

considerable, asptcially' when ne^sussd. against tha leyel of r 

* • ♦ \ 

davaloprhent at Pelly Bay in the 1950's.' But, despite'^thase. 
gains,' the present sources of ;>ca8l] Income are Insufficient to - 
keep pafce.with the greata^consumer dop^ds of the Eskimos and 
their growing ^population. Therefore, the coop leadership is 
working to build^ia^tronger ecpnomic b^ae by venturing into new 
producer .activitiaa designed to a^pand area fasource use and to 
capitaliae'on tHle opportunities federation with, other Arctic 

■ : V 

coops will create* 'A - . ^ ^ , 



In 1^71, th^ Kqoroiut Copp launched the most pmbi^ious 
undertaking of ,any Arctic coop by purchaaing, a 0C-^» aircraft in 

■ 22, • • y ^ 
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partnership uith an experienced CanadiarMijJsh pilot. The rationale 
for acquiring a larqe aircraft is sound. Recall that Peily Bay 
is icebound by the Gulf of Boothia throughout ye^ar and that 
all trade items luere cerried by dog-sled or ^oiumobile from 
neighboring trading poste. Houiever, with .the dramatic changes 
in economy- and lifestyle initiated by govel'nment development 

.programs inthe 1960'8, the^ volume of freight moving into and out 
of Pelly Bay increased considerably » beyond the. limited ca^ac4.ty 
of sled trensport. By^l97Q, the coop yas paying out nearly 

~^$50^QQQ per yeer to commercial airlines for transportation services. 

^The eoonomic feesibility of the DC-^ la not based on income 
from thi| p^eent transport needs of Pelly Bey alorte, although ^ 
this *is an^important source of rsvenue. Rather, the coop jF?ur- 

Of v"-* 

chased the plene as & meen^ of developing neiu income sources uiell 

beyohd the limits of the present economy. ' , ' 

* * ^ < 

To begin with, coromercial fishing ramained an untapped re- 

sgurcs et Pelly Bay until the fell of 1971. tiJithout a process'- 

ing plant on en air.craf^ reedily available to fly the' frozen 



fish* to southern Canadian markets, mil fishing luas for local 
consumption. ^. But today, Pelly BTey has the beginnings of a ' 
thriving commercial fishing industry as a result of the DC-^ 
and the acquisition of e port8ble|^ish processing plarrt Idaned 
to the coop by the Depertment of Indian Affairs and Northern , 
Develop^nent. ^ ^ ^ • 

UJhen.,4.n full operatioti, commercial fishing ie expecied to 

' "^ > ' . ' ' ' * ' • . 

provide five months eaployaent, between 3uly and November, for \. 

tiuenty Eskimos: ei^ht in the processing plant , ten fishing, and 

tiuo hauling in the catch. The* coop estimates the annual gross 
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^ Co-*op operated garbage disposal servicing one of the 

hones of the. Eskimo Rental Housing Project • v 




Construction of ths fish processing plant in August 
of 1971^ . ^ . 
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Inborrje from the sale of fish could be as much as $120^000/ This- 
estimate is^ based on the average annual catch in the years prior 
to' 197D when thousands of pounds .of fish* urere fed to the large 
dogteamg maintained* by the Eskimo's. Follou/ing the introduction, 
of the* snowmobile', the dog populctioo at Pelly Bay^has dropped 
from nearly 3DD in 1967 to in i97'L. 

, Tourism is 'another new source^tof employment and revenue\ * 
made possible iDy the coop owned aircraft. .The coop initiated a 
^sport' fishing program in\^?l to coincide with, the late^mr , 
mer.char run. Fishermen fro^j southern Canada and the United s 
States pay a package price of ll,DOD for a week at Pelly 6ay.1^ 
The fee covers round trip air passage^ between Cdii/tcyiton^ Alberta, « 
and Pelly Bay on the DC-^ plus lodging, food, guides, ancf mo'tDf^ ^ 
boats. The coop expects to be able to accommodate twenty fish- 

' • '. - ... ' ■ -/^ 

erreen par uiesk (iuring the eight week period inflate summer when 



^spDCte Tishlng is^ especitilly good, iiihen fully developed, the 

W^ * * 

Operation will employ fifteen .Eskimos as cooks, maids, and guides 

, The sportr fishing program wili complement ,the other late 
, eummer economic activities Pe^ly Bay by. helping to maximize 
*€he efficiency of the aircraft. ' Frozen fish from the commer-^ 
ci'al fishery are flown to Edmonton weekly. The sport fishermen, 
plus supplies for the coop ^store, ^cen te carried on the r'^turn 

fli9tft and^ thus assure the aircraft full operating capacity both 

- ' ^ \. 

■4 \^ . , • 

' Finally, the planners at Pelly Bay did hot overlook the 
possibili^ty of % the DC-^i serving other coops- in a federation. The 

\ • • ■ % ' 

^Koomiut Cdpp addressed a letter to several neighboring Arctic 
co^e suggesting the advantages in freight savings and in the 
• development of local*' resourcea similar to theufishinq industry 



•■ • ^ 1 • • • 

at ^lly 6aj/ that courld be reaHzefJ ^hxough the coordinated use 
of the DC-H. . . 

The purchasing of the aircraft and the expansion into tDur- 
ist and commercial fiahing industries are outstanding exanjples 
*Df local decision-making and dBtermination* The decision to push 
for the new Indus'trtHS* uiaa made independRnt of government direc- 

tiVBS. . » * ^ ' ■ - 

A commercial fishery had been the dream of Pelly 'Bay Eskimos 
for at least t^en years prior to its approval by the government in 

-._L9.2inr — Orrseveral occasions, the Eskimos through ^their priest, 

^ ■ • . ' i ' 

Father Goussael^t, ^equssted the Federal Fisheries Research Board 

.to conduct a resource .inventory and officially veAf^ the abundant 
reserves of fish* at Pelly-Bay and in the surrounding rivers and 
/inland lakes. 

The study, when finally apprdved, coincided with the con- 
struction of the fish processing plantain August of 1971. As a 
result, a meager 25, OQQ pound quota (2<*3 weeks fishing) was 
imposed on' Pelly Bay until -the findings of the ^tudy could be 
iht&rpreted. The Fisheries Board ia. operating^ under .the limita- 
tions of a small budget, as^a House of. Commons fact-finding 

* * , . vl^' 

coKtunittee discovered, and la not' totally to blame for the del^« 

Nevertheless, ^ the poor timing of the study placed a burden on the. 
Eskimos* They had planned on the income from a longer fishing 
i( season to help meat the financial obligations of* their new air- 
craft. \ 

Coop plana lo establish PallV Bay's sport fishing^ industry; 
have likewiae hfd to be altered to meet government bqildiog * 
codes. Unaware of specj^fic regulations regarding roonv-^sixe far * 

• . 26-' • _ 



tourist quarters, the coop constructed a frama-tent ca/np to acconunodat 

tuienty fishermen, only to have the structux^s ' condemned by gov- 

ernment inspectors* But, instead 'of giving up the program, the 
• * J, 

Eskimos are responding by moving ^ntts summer tents and slloiuing 

V * • - r 

the fishermen to occupy their homes* If touri^ grou;s as ax- ' 
pect^, the coop intends to"* build a modern lodge. 

The peop^le at Pelly Bay desire to work as equal partners 
wirth theii* government in the management of new commercial ven- 
tures. . They recognize the need to assure the safety *of tourists 
who visit their community and for scientific management of the 
fishing industry. These principles are wholeheartedly accepted. 
What they don't understand is why communication between their ^ 
comjnunity and various government agencies cannot ba iinp roved, 
especially the^tining of government decisions to complement 
instead -of retard local initiativas. 

Furthermore, the people at Pelly Bay recognize the necessity 
to succeed in the independent course they have chosen. They are 
well aware that developmen^a in their community are being closely 
watched by people in government and industry. The following 
discussion in the Council of the Worthwest Territories between 

Ballantyne, the. Territorial Director of Industry and 

■ > 

Developmant, and Mr. U.U. P^^IppB, a council member, is one such 
example off the attention Pelly Bay is attracting. 

'MR. PHIPPS: One other question while I hava the floor. I 
heard a rumo^y: that the Pelly Bay Co-operative is getting in 
two privette aircraft, €C-i*«B. Do you know any things about this? 

MR. ^AL^NTYNE: I too, haVe- heard such a Eumbur, Mr. Chairman. • 

^ MR. PHIPPS:^ lileil, if the Territorial Government is backing 
these oo-operativBs to « great extent whjat major control* do 
we have over for instance, co-operativea^buying DC-^'s? 
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MR. BALLANTYNE: Mr. Chairman,^ our backing of co-operatives 
Ijith the exception of the two that I have just fnentlonsd is 
not a financial backing at all. 9y the federal legislation 
for Qo-operativ^ each .province or jurisdiction must appoint 
a supervisor of co-operativBS. This appointment was held by 
the Federal Govarnment untll^ey transferred it to us. It 
is now held by ah off icer^^tn my department.^ It gives a cer- 
tain obligatory reapon^tollity in provision of reports', 
supervising and audlHng of their financial records, ^ It 
doBs^not give us tjm opportunity to interfere in their own 
internal arrangeWnts. The opportunity to interfere, otlror 
than on an advica/ basis, is* pCirsly confdned to those co-ops 
to which from tims to time uiith' Council *8 authority lue have 
actually providsd "financial assistance. With reference to 
thf Pslly Bay aircraft ws have no right to veto such a thing. 
Thay did discuss it with us, wa pointed but the .financial 
implications, we also pointed out the implications of the 
Air Trlansport Board regulations^ ' It is my understanding 
that the use of this aircraft will be to move goods which ' 
represent part of the 9tock-in-tradB business of two or 
-three of the Arctic coast co-operatives which to some degree 
are now .not being mo\^ed. I believe they have, or are pre- 
paring to eeek, the necessary Air Trenspos^t Board authority 
for it and thst Board is really the only agency In Canada 
that has the jurisdictional rights to approve or not approve 
thbir intended use €^ aircraft. 

MR. PKIPPS: Hhet I can eee, Mr. Ballantyne, the Al^r Trans- 
"port Committee will have no Jurisdiction whatsoever over 
that aircraft because it is going to be a private aircraft 
and they only have jurisdiction over commercial aircraft, I 
^think it will be sheer lunecy for any co-operetive to ven- 
ture into e pperation. One engine is going to cost* ' 
$30,000 if they I^JB* it, now how many co-operatives are ' ^ 
making this fclnd of money • They can get themselves into 
very serloue jfirttncial difficulty, befeide^'s I think if you 
are getting Jinto that type of aircraft operation it isr going 
to cost you 1500 hours a. year Utilization. They would have 
to have an income from tha aircraft aomawhere around half a 
million dollrirs a ye&r for this. I cannot seehow any co- 
operative in^xhe Arctic can ever get into such an operation 
end hope to cqme out of it. \ 

MR. BALLANTYNE; Mr. Chairman, L can sea Mr. Phipps' concert! 
on this* Ule did hold discussion bsith the co-op . concerned 
pointing out "liome of "these financi^al implications. In the, 
arid product though i I have not received official advice of 
it. i would suggeet thtt^the.y heve elected their democratic 
rights to tsll the Governlwnt it is none of their business, 
none of our busini^s, and at 'that point our legal authority 
as supervisor of co-ops does not permit us to stopHihem do- 
ing I believe thfre is more than one co-operative involv 
ed in it, afid the ^sources of these co-ops. are fairly ». 
extenaive. They of course have askid for and received, no 




backing from the TerritDrial, GovBrnment for'tfiB acquis! tiofi 
or the OfDeration of the. aircraft. . # . 

Jt is very important that lue realize that these co- 
operatives receive not one penny of assistance from the 
Territorial Government. ... A totally independent co-op 
whether it be at Dorset, Pelly Bay or Holman Island is 
totally Independent of government assistance and uje have no 
more right/ legal rightjjr ,Q)oral_ilig-ht _f.or that matter, tx^ 
interfere in their internal affairs, than lue have. in that of 
any other, corporation in the Northwest Territories.-. . . 

MR. PHIPPS: Mr. Chairman^ I uiould like to go back to the 
* DC-^ for a minote, if I may. 

Even though Mr. Ballantyne did say that'-ttris Government 
will not support the CQ-op financially, I still feel that we 
are liable indirectly, because if any of«;these settlements 
do get. into financial difficulty, we will end up paying the 
welfare* Also^ I agree with Mr* Ballantyne,* that we cannot 
say no, but et the same time 1 think, they should be 'bound to 
take soroe advige. I think if .you look at a OC*-k operation, 
even baaed on a t^usand hours a year; which is abdut the 
minimum on that type of aircraft, it is capable of moving 
fifteen to ttjienty thousand tarm* Now where are they going * 
to get this tonage, I. do not know. . . . ^ 

Inoirectly, I etill feel that \ije are going to be liable 
to an extent, *9ven if it is in the way of welfare tha^t we 
would have to pay. I think they should be ^ound to taka our 

advice to a certain extent., - 

15 V , 

The abovf «x.change serves to dramatize the importance 'af 
P«lly Bay *a^ Experiment. At stake is the right of local ^decisior)- 
mlaking end -with it the neane to achieve a more equitable distri- 
bution of the Arcti6*8 wealth for the benefit of local people. 
The success of Felly Bay in the management of its economy will 
have ladting impact in creating a new .environment Uihere Eskimo 
communities can exercise , their freedoms to chart their own destl* 
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